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THE 

Political  Conduct 

o  F 

The  Earl  of  CHATHAM. 

A  Cry  of  Liberty  hath  gone  Abroad  in 
this  Country  ever  fince  the  Revolution, 
which,  tho’  it  prevents  arbitrary  En¬ 
croachments  by  the  Crown,  fubjects  the  People 
to  every  Species  of  Political  Impolition.  Arfi^ul 
and  ambitious  Men  have  harped  upon  a  String 
that  was  agreeable,  though  little  underftoodt 
and,  arming  themfelves  with  the  Prejudices  of 
the  Vulgar,  have  often  taken  the  Cabinet  by 
Storm.  What  facilitated  this  democratical  Man¬ 
ner  of  rifing  to  the  Zenith  of  Power,  was  the 
Acceffion  of  a  foreign  Family  to  the  Throne. 
Unacquainted  with  the  Manne.rs  and  Policy  of 
this  Country,  it  was  not  difficult  to  work  upon 
their  Eeais,  and  to  veil,  from  their  Eyes,  the 
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Power,  which  the  Crown  had  adlually  pla^-ed 
in  their  Hands. 

An  artful  Minifier,  in  the  Reign  of  George 
the  Second,  made  ufe  of  this  latter  Expedient, 
to  ftren^then  his  own  Hands  in  Office.  DiHiked 
by  the  Sovereign,  as  well  as  by  the  People,  he 
erefted  an  intermediate  Power  for  himfelf,  by 
which  he  commanded  both.  Fie  overaw'ed  the 
Nation  with  the  Power  of  the  Crown,  and  he 
terrified  the  Prince  with  imaginary  and  well- 
contrived  Fidions  of  Difaffedion  in  the  Sub- 
jed.  This  Method  of  Governing^  at  once  fa- 
tisfied  the  Ambition  of  the  Minifter,  and  glut¬ 
ted  the  Avarice  of  his  Friends  and  Dependants, 
The  Pelhams  trod  in  the  Steps  of  W alpole^  and, 
by  the  Acceffion  of  Family-Connedion  to  the 
Influence  of  the  Crown,  reigned,  if  I  may  ufe 
that  Expreflion,  with  more  Security  than  their 
Predeceffior  in  Office.  The  feeble  Efforts  of 
Oppofition,  by  furniffiing  eafy  Vidories  to  Ad- 
miniftration,  ferved  only  to  confirm  their  Power. 

Mr.  Pitty  infligated  by  the  Succefs  of  Walpole 
and  the  Pelhams,  and  poffeffed  of  no  lefs  Am¬ 
bition  than  of  Means  to  gratify  it,  in  a  popular 
Government,  had  long  fixed  a  Plan  in  his  own 

Mind,  to  become  the  Head  ot  an  Oligarchy, 
"  '  ‘  .  that 
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that  might  govern,  at  once  independent  of  the 
Prince  and  the  People.  Deftitute  of  Family- 
Influence  himfelf,  he  endeavoured  to  acquire  by 
Marriage,  thofe  powerful  Connexions  which 
his  Birth  had  denied.  He  was  not  long  in  Pof- 
feflion  of  this  neceflary  Qualification  for  Office, 
before  an  Opportunity  offered  of  turning  that 
common  Engine  of  Oppofition,  Popular  Cla¬ 
mour,  againll  the  Miniftry.  A  War,  begun 
with  little  Vigor,  was  attended  with  no  Succefs ; 
and  that  Difcontent,  which  always  broods  in  the 
Breafts  of  Englijhmen,  became  more  noify  in  the 
untoward  Situation  of  Public  Affairs. 

Though  Adminifiration  fliook  in  their  Place, 
Pitt  found  that  their  Power  was  too  deeply 
rooted,  to  be  totally  or  fuddenly  ov'erturned. 
His  Impatience  to  be  in  Office,  co-operating' 
with  his  Knowledge  of  the  Strength,  which  the 
Minifterial  Junto  had  acquired,  by  a  long  Pof. 
feffion  of  the  Cabinet,  induced  him  to  liflen  to 
a  Propofal  of  partaking  of  the  Power,  which 
It  was  impoffiblc  for  him  to  engrofs  wholly  to 
himfelf.  The  old  Miniflry  were  fcarcely  lefs 
fond  of  Indolence,  than  they  were  of  the  Pof- 
feflion  of  the  Public  Money,  and  the  Difpofal 
of  Civil  Offices  and  Ecclefiaftical  Benefices. 
The  aXive  I  art  of  Government  was  refigned  to 
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Mr.  Pitt ;  a  Department  of  which  he  was  no 
lefs  fond,  from  the  natural  Warmth  of  his  Ge¬ 
nius,  than  on  account  of  that  Popularity,  which 
he  hoped  to  acquire,  to  aid  his  more  extenfivc 
Plan  of  political  Greatnefs. 

The  State  of  the  Nation,  as  is  always  the 
Cafe,  was  much  better  than  the  evil -foreboding 
Patriots  of  the  Times  feemed  to  apprehend.  A 
fuccefsful  Courfe  of  Commerce,  ever  fince  the 
preceding  W^ar,  had  brought  back  more  Mil¬ 
lions,  than  had  been  fquandered  in  the  inglo¬ 
rious  Campaigns  in  the  Lower  Germany.  There 
was  no  Difficulty  in  raffing  Money  •,  and  the 
Succefs  of  modern  War,  when  carried  on  with 
Spirit,  depends  more  on  Gold  than  on  Steel. 
The  Machine  of  State  was  found,  and  to  put 
it  in  Motion  properly,  was  all  that  was  necef- 
fary  to  infure  Conqueft  to  our  Arms.  Pitt 
had  the  good  Fortune,  not  to  be  obliged  to 
raife  the  Treafure,  which  he  laviffied  with  a 
profufe  Hand;  and  that  very  Circumftance 
gave  a  carelefs  Spirit  to  his  Aftions,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  Succels. 

The  People  of  England,  though  in  Appear¬ 
ance  fond  of  Political  Freedom,  are  great  Ad¬ 
mirers  '  of  thofe  decifive  Meafures,  which  are 

the 
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the  mofl:  brilliant  Part  of  Tyranny,  and  an  ab- 
folute  Exertion  of  Power.  The  (low  Motions 
of  a  Popular  Government,  want,  in  vulgar 
Eyes,  that  Splendor  which  attends  the  rapid 
Determinations  of  Autocracy  and  Defpotifm. 
Mr.  P///,  poffefled  of  Qiialities,  which  might 
render  a  Man  born  to  a  Throne  abfolute  even 

with  the  Confent  of  the  People,  was  deftitute 
of  that  polite  Urbanity,  which  makes  a  Mi- 
nifter  acceptable  in  the  Clofet.  Born  to  no 
Fortune,  his  Mind  had  not  been  foftened  down 
to  Humanity  by  Luxury,  nor  polifhed  by  E- 
ducation.  Nature  had  furniflied  him  with  a 
good  Genius,  to  the  Powers  of  w'hich  he  was 
no  Stranger;  and  a  Self-Confidence,  near  allied 
to  Infolence,  diftinguiflied  every  Part  of  his 
Conduft.  Mixed  with  thefe  uncourtly  Defects, 
there  fometimes  appeared  a  Servility  of  Adu¬ 
lation,  an  Impudence  of  Flattery,  that  could 
only  impofe  upon  the  Credulous,  Vain,  and 
Weak.  By  the  latter  Means,  he  kept  PofTef- 
fion,  in  fome  Degree,  of  the  Confidence  of  the 
P — e;  his  Eloquence  in  the  Senate,  the  Tumult 
and  Noife  of  fuccefsful  Expeditions,  not  plan¬ 
ned,  tho’  adopted  by  him,  acquired  to  him 
the  Admiration  of  the  People. 


During 
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During  three  Years  the  Nation  was  amtifedi 
with  a  Scries  of  Viftories  at  which  the  reft  of  £«- 
were  aftonifhed.  Men,  whofe  Minds  could 
not  penetrate  to  the  real  Caufe,  afcribed  to  the 
Vigor  and  Aftivity  of  one  Man,  what  adtually 
was  the  Effecft  of  the  inherent  Force  of  a  power¬ 
ful  and  wealthy  People.  Two  Miniftries,  in 
the  mean  Time,  fubfifted  in  the  Kingdom  y  and 
each  of  them  looked  forward  to  Schemes  to  efta* 
bliflian  unrivaled  and  permanent  Power.  The 
Newcajile  Junto  relied  for  Succefs  upon  the  Hold, 
which  the  Treafury  gave  them,  of  Parliament; 
the  Family  Fadion,  headed  by  Pi//,  depended 
upon  the  Favor  and  Clamours  of  the  Common 

People.  The  S - n  was  negledcd,  by  both, 

and  the  thin  Appearance  on  his  Levee-Days, 
fhewed,  that  the  Confequence  and  Power  of  the 
Crown,  were  lodged  in  other  Hands.  The  two 
Fadions,  however,  committed  one  Error,  which, 
in  its  Confequences,  proved  fatal  to  all  their  am¬ 
bitious  Schemes.  The  Plans  they  both  had  laid, 
depended  ultimately  upon  the  Continuation  of  a 
Life  of  more  than  Seventy,  and  they  had  fixed 
upon  no  Refting-place,  for  their  Engines,  be¬ 
yond  *n  Accident  not  uncommon  at  fuch  an 
Age. 

The 
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The  Death  of  the  late  King  opened  a  Scene  of 
Politics,  in  this  Country,  not  unworthy  of  a  mi¬ 
nute  Examination.  The  Permanency  of  the  two 
Faffions  in  Power,  depended  upon  a  Quarter, 
which  they  had  taken  no  Pains  to  gain  over,  by 
previous  Attention  and  Refpeft.  A  young  Mo¬ 
narch,  pollefied,  not  only  of  the  Influence  of  the 
Crown,  but  alfo  of  the  Favor  of  the  People,  was 
toe  powerful  againft  the  united  Efforts  of  both 
the  Parties  in  Polfeflion  of  the  High  Offices  of 
State.  The  Pelham  Faftion  had,  by  a  Courfe 
of  Injuries,  of  many  Years  Continuance,  ren¬ 
dered  themfelves  obnoxious  at  L - r  H _ fe 

and  P— //,  by  a  recent  Defertion,  and  by  break¬ 
ing  of  Promifes,  had  forfeited  every  Claim  to 
future  Regard.  It  was  relblved  to  commence 
the  Reign,  with  a  new  Miniftry ;  but  that  Mea- 
fure  was  laid  afide,  by  the  Advice  of  a  Man, 

who  put  it  in  Execution  at  a  much  more  impro¬ 
per  Time. 

j 

A  Syftem  of  Government  was  then  adopted, 
much  better  fitted  for  the  Theory  of  the  private 
Clofet,  than  the  Execution  of  the  Cabinet  of 
State*  Refolutions  already  formed,  however, 
falutary  they  might  have  been,  were  not  well 
I'elifhed  by  Men,  w'ho,  from  the  Refjjonfiblenefs 

of 


of  their  Office,  arrogated  to  themfelves  the 
Right  of  Pre-concerting,  whatever  they  were 
to  carry  into  Execution.  To  call  the  Earl  of 
Bute  into  Office,  was  not  lefs  artful  in  Mr.  Pitt^ 
than  it  was  flattering  to  the  Vanity  of  a  Man, 
who,  mixed  with  good  Qualities,  was  poflefled 
of  an  Ambition,  which  he  had  not  fufficient 
Political  Courage  to  fupport.  From  the  Mo¬ 
ment,  that  his  Lordfhip  affiimed  the  Seals,  the 
Power  of  the  Newcajile  Party  began  vifibly  to 
decline.  Men  of  Penetration  faw,  that  the 
Intereft  of  the  old  Miniflry  was  haftening  to  an 
end,  and  thofe  neared  to  their  Perfons  havino- 

o 

the  bed  Opportunity  of  forefeeing  their  Ruin, 
were  the  fird,  who  deferted  their  Caufe.  The 
Department  of  Mr.  Pitt  dill  remained  entire, 
and  the  new  Minider  feemed  willing  to  divide 
his  Power,  with  a  Man,  who  really  was  (whe¬ 
ther  he  deferved  that  Didinftion  or  not,  is  not 
now  the  Quedion)  the  Favourite  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple. 

A  Part  of  the  Miniderial  Power  was  not 
enough  to  gratify  the  Ambition  of  a  Perfon, 
who  had  fo  long  laid  a  Plan  of  pofTeffing  himfelf 
of  the  Whole.  The  Management  of  the  War 
was,  however,  left  fo  compleatly  in  his  Elands, 

and 
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anti  lb  mucli  Attention  was  paid  to  him  by  his 
Rival,  that  he  could  form  no  fpecious  Pretext 
for  refigning  his  Office;  which,  by  a  ftrange 
Perverfion  of  Politics,  is  reckoned  in  Emland 

o 

the  neared  Path  to  the  Summit  of  Ambition. 
The  Pretence,  which  Bute  had  the  Prudence 
not  to  furnifn  to  Mr.  Pitt^  prefented  itfelf  from 
a  Concurrence  of  Public  Events. 

The  Succefs  of  Great  Britain  in  tlie  War  had 
ralfed  great  Expectations  in  the  People  of  a  very 
advantageous  Peace.  Men,  who  iaw  our  Yic- 
tories  Abroad,  w'ere  Strangers  to  our  exhauded 
Situation  at  Elome.  Though  the  Credit  of 
Government  was  fcrupuloufly  preferved.  Mo¬ 
ney  could  not  be  raifed,  but  by  ruinous  and 
exorbitant  Premiums.  Though  our  Villages 
and  Towns  were,  in  a  Manner,  depopulated, 
our  Army  and  Navy  wanted  one  third  of  their 
Complements  of  Men.  The  Didrefs  of  France 
had  opened  a  Refource  to  her,  to  which,  in  her 
Profperity,  die  was  a  Stranger,  and  enabled  her 
to  continue  the  Vvhir  with  Vigor.  She  found 
that  die  could  raife  her  Supplies  w  ithin  the  Year, 
by  applying  the  Intered  of  her  Debts  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  Services  j  a  Circumdance,  tho’  ruinous  to 
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her  Credit,  alarming  to  her  Enemies,  from  the 
Prorpedl  of  protracted  Hoftilities. 

The  Court  of  Verfailles^  being  no  Stranger 
to  our  Domeftic  Situation,  infilled  upon  Terms 
in  the  Negociation  of  1761,  to  which  the  bad 
Succefs  of  the  War,  on  the  Part  of  France,  could 
lay  no  Claim.  Mr.  P///did  nothefitate  what  to 
do  upon  the  Occafion.  He  was  fenfible,  that 
no  Terms  of  Peace,  that  could  be  obtained, 
would  compleatly  fatisfy  the  high  Expedations 
of  the  People  -,  and  he  was  afraid  of  lofing  that 
Popularity,  which  made  him  a  formidable  Rival 
to  the  Earl  of  Bute.  He,  therefore,  rejefted 
the  Propofitions  of  the  French  Court,  and, 
doubtful  of  the  future  Succefs  of  the  War, 
picked  a  Qiiarrel  in  the  Cabinet,  and  retired, 
while  yet  his  Laurels  were  frefh  on  his  Brows. 

Though  to  retire  with  Popularity,  fufficient 
to  return,  with  greater  Force,  upon  Bute,  was 
the  primary  Defign  of  Mr.  Pitt-,  his  own  Inat¬ 
tention,  his  NecelTities,  and  fome  Public  Events, 
had  well  nigh  ruined  all  his  Schemes.  The 
Elonors  and  Emolument  conferred  on  his  Fami¬ 
ly,  were  not  more  fuitable  to  his  Vanity  and 
Indigence,  than  they  were  difpleafing  to  the 
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People;  who  look  upon  fuch  Diflindtions  rather 
as  Bribes,  than  Rewards  of  Services  frona  the 
Crown.  The  great  Succefs  of  tiie  War  under 
Bute,  fhewed  to  the  World  that  Pitt  was  not 
the  only  Man  in  the  Kingdom,  who  could  ex¬ 
ert  his  Power  with  Vigor;  or  it  rather  demon- 
ftrated,  that  Parts  are  much  lefs  necellary  than 
Adlivity,  in  conducing  the  Military  Operations 
of  a  well  regulated  and  wealthy  Nation.  He, 
upon  a  double  Account,  fell  in  the  Efteem  of 
the  Nation.  His  Acceptance  of  a  Penfion  pro¬ 
ved,  that  he  was  not  altogether  difinterelled  ;  and 
the  profperous  Condua;  of  the  War,  detrafted 
from  the  high  Opinion  of  his  Abilities,  which 

were  now  found  to  be  not  unrivaled,  nor  pecu¬ 
liar. 

The  Cloud,  that  involved  Pitt  in  his  Retire- 
ment,  began  every  Day  to  thicken-,  and  that 
Meteor,  which  for  fome  Years  had  flamed  in 
the  Forehead  of  the  Political  Sky,  gradually  va- 
nifhed,  without  leaving  one  Trace  behind  it. 
The  profperous  Campaigns  and  fuccefsful  Expe¬ 
ditions  of  the  Year  1^62,  difcovered  a  \  igor  in 
Government,  that  made  P/V/’j  Refignation  little 
regretted,  by  the  moft  fanguine  Partizans  of  his 
Fame  in  Office.  A  War  was  begun,  carried  on 
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with  uncommoa  Spirit,  and  terminated  with 
Honor,  againll:  a  powerful  Nation,  in  the  fnor^ 
Space  of  nine  Months.  France^  after  having 
experienced  how  unavailing  was  the  Aid  ct  Spabt^ 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  worfe  Terms,  from  the 
Earl  of  Bute^  than  fhe  had  refufed  to  accept 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  A  Peace  was  concluded,  honora¬ 
ble,  becaufe  it  was  equitable,  and  advantage¬ 
ous,  becaufe,  by  expelling  the  French  from  the 
Continent  of  America^  it  left  no  Room  for  the 
Seeds  of  future  Wars,  in  that  Quarter  ot  the 
\Vorld. 

* 

Mindful  of  his  original  Plan  of  Aggrandize^ 
ment,  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  idle  in  his  rural  Retreat ; 
he  looked  from  his  Obfeurity,  upon  the  various 
Tranfadlions  at  St,  James's^  and  was  ever  in 
Readinefs  to  feize,  by  the  Favor  ei  the  People, 
upon  the  Helm,  which  he  could  not  retain,  by 
that  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Peace  concluded  in 
the  End  of  1762,  vvas  the  firft  popular  Objeft 
of  Oppofition.  The  City  of  London,,  deriving 
Protedion  to  its  Trade,  from  a  fuccefsful  Sca- 
War,  did  not  feel  any  great  Share  of  the  Hard- 
fhips,  which  arofe  to  the  reft  of  the  Nation, 
from  a  Continuation  of  Hoftilities.  The  Money 
expended  by  Government  upon  the  War,  dow- 

ed 
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ed  through  every  Vein  of  Trade  in  the  Capital, 
and  what  adtually  was  national  Waftc,  was  mif- 
taken,  by  the  Interefted  and  Superficial,  for  an 
Increafe  of  real  Commerce  to  London,  Little 
Argument  is  neceffary,  at  any  Idme,  to  raife 
Clamours  in  a  populous  City,  againfl:  a  Govern- 
n^ient,  which  the  Rabble  have  been  accuftomecl 
to  oppofe.  By  the  Aid  of  popular  Noife,  Mr. 
Titt  hoped  to  force  his  Way  again  into  the  Ca-. 
binet  •,  or,  at  leaft,  he  was  determined  to  re¬ 
gain,  by  one  Inftanceof  Oppofition,  fome  Part 
of  the  Confidence  of  the  People,  which  he  might 
life,  as  Occafion  fhould  ofier.  1  le  ipoke  againft 
the  Peace  •,  he  was  difappointed  in  his  Expeda- 
tions;  he  retired  into  the  Country. 

The  Support  of  the  Prince,  the  Acquiefcence 
of  the  People,  the  Complaifance  of  Parliament, 
and  the  baffled  EfiErts  of  his  Rival,  feemed  now 
to  have  rivetted  and  eftablifficd  the  Earl  of  Bute,, 
as  a  permanent  Minifter.  A  feeble  Clamour, 
without  Doors,  muft  have  foon  died  away,  witii 
the  Hopes  of  forcing  his  Lordffiip,  from  his  high 
Department.  To  the  Affoniffimcnt  of  the 
World,  to  the  certain  ILiin  of  his  Character,  as 
a  Politician,  he  fuddenly  rcTigned.  The  Sur¬ 
prize  of  his  Enemies  prevented  them,  from  ta¬ 
king 
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king  Advantage  of  the  Condernatlon  among  his 
Friends.  The  former  abufed  him,  the  latter 
blamed  him,  both  defpifed  his  Conduct. 

I 

This  Conduct,  however,  arofe  more  from 
the  Charafter  and  Difpofition  of  the  Man,  than 
from  any  public  Oppofition  to  his  Meafures,  or 
private  Circumftance  of  Intimidation.  Though 
born  with  good  Parts,  and  a  good  Heart,  he 
was  poiTeiTed  of  Qualities,  which  fullied  the 
one,  and  made  the  other  doubtful,  in  the  Eyes 
of  the  Superficial  and  Prejudiced.  Surrounded 
with  Men,  whofe  Weaknefs  was  known  to  the 
World,  his  Judgment  of  Mankind  became  to 
be  fufpedted ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile 
Benevolence  of  Temper,  with  a  Pride,  that 
rendered  him  inacceffible.  Attached  by  Na¬ 
ture  to  a  retired  Manner  of  Life,  which  the 
Narrownefs  of  his  Fortune  had  rendered  necef- 
fary,  he  contradled  a  Shynefs  of  Difpofition, 
which  ought  never  to  be  carried  into  the  high- 
efi:  Department  of  the  State.  Habit  eflabliffied 
the  Companions  of  the  obfeure  Part  of  his 
Life  fo  firmly^  in  his  Mind,  that  he  facrificed 
his  Reputation  with  others,  to  an  Appearance 
of  an  Attention  to  them.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  his  Companions,  but  not  his  Counfel- 

lors : 
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iors:  he  loved  them  for  their  Good  -  Na¬ 
ture ;  his  Good-Senfe  forced  him  to  defpife 
their  Underftandings.  Intelligent,  penetrating, 
and  lltrewd,  he  ftudied  the  Theory  of  Go" 
vernment  with  Siiccefs ;  Circumftances  at¬ 
tending  his  Youth,  and  a  Habit  of  Retire¬ 
ment,  circumfcnbed  his  Knowledge  in  tlie 
Practice.  tMiftaking  the  Attention  paid  to  his 
OfEce  and  Situation,  for  aclual  Attachment  to 
his  Perfon,  he  was  deceived  by  the  Defigning  ; 
and  he  looked  upon  political  DefertioiT,  'a 
fingular  Inftance  of  Depravity  in  the  v\ge.  The 
Noife  *and  Clamours  of  an  interefted  Few,  he 
took  for  the  Voice  of  the  Public  ;  and,  think¬ 
ing  he  liad  deferved  well  of  the  Nation,  he  was 
offended  at  its  Ingratitude.  He  retired  with 
Chagrin  ;  and  his  Enemies  owed  the  Viftory, 
which  they  afcribcd  to  their  own  Spirit  and 

Conduff,  to  an  adventitious  Millake  in  his 
Mind. 


The  Refignation  of  the  Earl  of  Buie  did  not 
furnifli  a  near  ProfpecT;  to  Mr.  />///,  of  an  ex- 

dufivc  Poffelllon  of  the  Cabinet.  Flis  Friend, 
Mr.  Grenville,  was  either  too  dull,  too  proud* 
or  too  interefled,  to  give  up  the  adual  Poffeffion 
of  the  firft  Office  in  the  State,  for  the  Hopes  of 
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acting  a  fecondary  Part,  uhder  his  Brother-iil- 
law.  Reviled,  laughed  at,  abufed,  for  being 
a  Tool  to  his  Predeceflbr  in  Office,  he  loved 
Emolument  fo  much,  that  he  defpifed  the  Cla¬ 
mours  and  Noife  of  his  Friends  and  Oppo¬ 
nents  ;  not  unlike  the  Afs,  in  one  of  Homer*% 
Similes,  whom  all  the  Battons  in  the  Village 
could  not  drive  from  a  good  Field  of  Corn. 

Money,  however,  was  iiot  fufficient  to  fa- 
tisfy  Grenville  \  for  even  his  dull  Mind  became 
wanned  with  the  Flame  of  Ambition.  Hav. 
ino-  fecured  the  Clofet,  with  a  Series  of  obli- 

o 

ging  Meafures,  he  formed  a  Plan  to  keep  a 
permanent  Pofleflion  of  it,  on  the  intermediate 
Syftem,  carried,  with  fo  much  Succefs,  into 
Execution,  by  Walpole  and  the  Pelhams.  This 
precipitate  and  unadviled  Conduift,  in  this  In- 
ftance,  was  not  lefs  fatal  to  his  ambitious 
Schemes,  than  his  Meafures,  in  other  Refpeds, 
have  been  to  the  Repofe  of  this  Country. 
What  might  have  been  obtained  by  a  flow, 
progreflive  Motion,  was  lofl:  in  a  fudden, 
though  unforefeen  Aflault ;  and  Grenville  fell 
as  unexpectedly  as  he  had  rofe. 

The 
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The  Fall  of  the  Miniftry,  of  which  Mr. 

• 

Grenville  was  confiJered  as  the  Ficad,  feemed, 
at  firlt  Sight,  favourable  to  that  Species  of 
Oppofition,  the  chief  Engines  of  which  are  the 
Prejudices  of  the  Vulgar.  To  the  more  accu¬ 
rate  Obferver  of  Political  Pvlotives,  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  popular  Clamour  had  no  Share  in  the 
Changes  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Incrcafe  of 
Evational  Wealth  and  Conlec[uence  has  given  a 
more  lolid  Power  to  the  Crown,  than  it  for¬ 
merly  derived  from  the  Opinions  and  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Individuals.  If  the  prefent  Age  is  too 
much  enlightened  to  be  fwayed  merely  by  At¬ 
tachment  and  Reverence  for  the  Royal  Au¬ 
thority,  it  is  too  prudent  and  interefled  not  to 
adhere  to  the  Fountain  from  which  Emolu¬ 
ment  fo  largely  flows.  The  Crown,  in  fliort, 
by  the  Number  of  Places  of  Trufl:  and  Pro¬ 
fit  in  its  Gilt,  has  a  much  flronger  Mold  of 
the  Obedience  of  the  Subjeft,  than  in  Days 
when  Principle  v;as  the  only  Inducement  to 
Loyalty.  Idrmnefs  in  the  Prince  is  all  that 
is  neceffary  to  eflablifli  his  Authority  ;  for 
where  the  Wages  are  fo  great,  there  never 
can  be  a  \Vant  of  Servants  to  carry  on, 
with  Vigor,  the  Bufinefs  of  Government. 

D  The 
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The  Dirmiffion  of  Mr.  Grenville  fhewed  a 
Firmnefs  in  the  S - n,  that  muft  prove  fa¬ 

tal  to  Minifterial  Schemes  of  Oligarchy.  Mr. 
Pitt^  with  his  wonted  Penetration,  per¬ 
ceived,  that  he  muft  alter  his  Plan  of  Ag- 
grandifement,  or  lay  afide  all  Thoughts  of 
ever  having  the  Lead  in  Adminiftration. 
A  noble  Lord,  nearly  allied  to  him,  did 
not  fee  fo  far.  With  a  Vanity,  to  which  his 
Parts  could  lay  no  juft  Claim,  he  propofed 
Terms,  when  follicited  to  come  into  Office, 
more  like  a  fovereign  Prince  at  the  Head  of 
a  viftorious  Army,  than  a  Subjed  offering 
his  Service  to  his  lawful  Sovereign.  His 
Propofals  were  rejeded,  with  that  filent  Con¬ 
tempt,  which  Infolence,  when  it  is  the  Off- 
fpring  of  incurable  Folly,  ought  ever  to  meet. 
Mr.  Pitt  did  not  think  his  Time  as  yet  ar¬ 
rived  ;  and  he  declined  the  Offers  made  to 
him,  in  that  conciliating  Manner,  which 
might  tend  moft  to  prevent  Prejudices  againft 
him,  upon  any  future  and  more  proper  Oc- 
cafion. 


The 
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The  vamped  Miniftry  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  if  I  may  ufe  tliat  Expreffion, 
feemed  to  prophefy  their  own  Fall  in  their 
unexpected  Rife.  The  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  an  honed:,  and,  perhaps,  an  agree¬ 
able  Man  in  Private  Life,  was  known  to 
have  no  Turn,  or  Abilities,  for  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Public  Affairs.  Mr.  Conaway 
in  his  Military  Capacity,  was  remarkable  only 
for  the  Undecifivenefs  of  his  Conduff.  Pof- 
felfed  of  a  good  Perfon  and  a  genteel  Ad- 
drefs,  he  pleafed  the  Eye  with  his  Appear- 
ance j  whilft  his  mental  Abilities  gave  lit¬ 
tle  Satisfadion  to  the  Underftanding.  Hol¬ 
low  and  deceitful,  not  from  any  Vice  in  the 
Mind,  but  from  the  Breach  of  Promife, 
which  his  Face  and  Manner  feemed  to  have 
made,  with  regard  to  his  inward  Quali¬ 
ties.  The  Abilities  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
were  not  then  known,  and,  therefore,  the 
Adminillration  of^iyf^  could  derive  no  Sta¬ 
bility  from  them,  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple. 
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The  apparent  Feeblenefs  of  the  Miniftry 
furniflied  the  moft  fangulne  Hopes  lo  the 
Party  of  Mr.  Greitville,  Their  firfl  and  great- 
eft  Meafurc  v/as  difliked  lo  much  in  the  Llo- 
fet,  that  their  Ruin  was  fuppofed  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  with  hafty  Strides.  My  Lords  the 
B - ps,  the  beft  Judges  of  Minifterial  Per¬ 

manency  in  the  Kingdom,  began  to  xmeil  a 
Change  of  Weather  in  the  Political  Sky,  and 
they  turned  their  Faces  to  that  Qtiarter,  from 
which  the  Gale  of  Royal  Favour  was  likely 
foon  to  blow.  Qiieftions  were  carried  againfl: 
the  Miniftry  in  the  Houfe  of  L — ds,  and 
the  Commons  feemed  to  hefitate,  to  which 
Side  to  lean.  In  this  Crifis  of  Affairs,  Mr. 
Pitt  came  fuddenly  to  the  Relief  of  Admi- 
niftration  \  not  from  any  Affeftion  to  them  , 
and,  I  will  do  him  the  Juftice  to  fuppofe,  not 
from  a  Convidlion  of  the  ReSitude  of  the 
thing  itfelf,  but  to  prevent  the  Re-admiffion 
of  the  former  Miniftry  into  Office  ;  an  Event, 
that  was  likely  to  remove,  to  a  very  great 
Diftance,  the  Hopes  he  had  conceived,  of 
guiding  the  Affairs  of  the  Nation,  in  his  own 
Perfon. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  P/V/’s  Appearance  in  Favor  of  the  Re¬ 
peal  of  the  Stamp  Acl,  was  not,  however, 
fuiHcient  to  carry  it  into  Execution.  The 
Party,  who  flill  adhered  to  Bute^  joined,  from 
Principle,  in  an  Oppofition,  which  the  for¬ 
mer  Miniftry  carried  on,  for  the  Purpofe  of 
forcing  themfclves  into  Office.  A  few,  who 
had  Accefs  to  the  Prefence,  were  no  Strangers 

to  the  Averfion  of  the - to  a  Meafure, 

which  emancipated  the  Colonies  from  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  the  Mother-Country.  I’hefe  cl.ofe 
rather  to  ffiew  their  Attachment  to  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  their  S - n,  than  to  adhere  to  a 

Miniftry  already  tottering  in  their  Offices. 
The  Precipitancy  of  Grenville  was  now  no  lefs 
fatal  to  his  own  Adt,  than  it  proved  to  his 
Profpects  of  regaining  the  Power  he  had  lo(f. 
A  Meeting  wdth  Bute^  profeffiedly  intended  for 
the  Settlement  of  a  Plan  of  oppofing  the  Re¬ 
peal,  though  it  nught  prove  a  Prelude  to  a 
Coalition,  w’as  unadvifedly  converted,  by  Mr. 
Grenville^  into  a  Negotiation  for  coming  into 
Office.  Recent  Injuries  were  too  freffi  in  his 
Lordffiip’s  Memory,  to  liftcn  fo  fuddenly  to 
a  Propofal  of  that  Nature.  Both  retired  in 

Difguft, 
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Difgufl-,  and  the  Hopes  of  Grenville  and  the 
Stamp  Aft  vanifhed  at  once. 

1  he  carrying  of  the  Repeal  was  fo  far  from 
giving  Strength  to  Adminiftration,  that,  from 
that  Aioment  their  Ruin  ought  to  be  dated. 
Though,  perhaps,  no  Commands  of  an  op- 
pofice  Nature  were  laid  upon  them,  they  could 

be  no  Strangers  to  the  Opinion  of  the - - 

on  the  Subjedt,  To  oppofe  his  Opinion,  in 
their  firfl;  Meafure,  was  far  from  being  a  Sign 
of  their  future  Obedience  to  Command.  An 
independent  Oligarchy  is  always  difagreeable  ; 
when  it  is  compofed  of  weak  Men,  it  is,  to 
the  laR-  Degree,  difgracefuL  A  Refolution 
was  formed  to  expel,  from  the  Cabinet,  a 
Junto,  who  preferred  a  paltry  Aft  of  Re¬ 
venge  againft  their  Predeceffors,  to  the  Dig¬ 
nity  and  Interefl:  of  the  Government  of  their 
Country. 

Mr.  Pitty  with  his  ufual  Sagacity,  forefavv 
the  Change  that  was  to  happen,  and  he  was 
certain,  that  the  former  Miniftry  had  rendered 
themfelves  too  obnoxious,  ever  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  Office,  except  from  the  moft  urgent 

Neceffity. 
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Nccefiiiy.  This  was  the  Time  to  profecutc 
his  ambitious  Defigns  upon  the  new  Scheme 
which  he  had  adopted.  The  Favor  of  the 
People  he  had,  in  a  great  Meafure,  loll  •,  and, 
had  he  even  retained  it,  after  its  being  pro- 
Fituted,  by  being  conferred  lately  upon  un¬ 
worthy  Objefls,  his  Pride  would  revolt  at 
owino:  to  it  his  Grcatncfs.  Fie  faw  alfo,  that 
there  was  a  F.irmnefs  in  the  Clofet,  which 
fcorned  to  liften  to  the  Diftatorial  Infolence 
of  groundlefs  Clamour.  The  new  Plan  fuired 
his  Genius.  Bold,  fpirited,  and  intrepid,  his 
Mind  naturally  partook  more  of  the  Character 
of  a  Defpot,  than  of  that  L.ove  of  Equality 
which  ought  always  to  diftinguifli  the  popular 
Man.  He  knew,  by  a  proper  Attention  to 
the  Inclinations  of  the  P — ce,  that  he  could 
govern  the  People  in  that  fummary  and  deci- 
five  Manner,  which  fnited  the  Vehemence  of 
his  Temper  and  his  Pride. 

It  was  upon  tliefe  Principles,  and  from  the 
Motives  juft  mentioned,  ’that  the  E —  of 

C - m  became  the  Plead  of  the  ildminiftra- 

tion,  formed  in  1766.  His  warm,  deci- 

live, 
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five,  and  ambitious  Mind  was,  at  once,  gra-^ 
tilled  with  an  unrivalled  Poffefiion  of  Power; 
his  Vanity  with  a  Title;  and  his  Indigence 
relieved  .by  the  Emoluments  of  his  Office. 
Men,  who  judged  fuperficially  of  Things, 
pretended  to  forefee  the  Splendor  of  his  for¬ 
mer,  renewed,  in  his  prefent  Adminifiration ; 
and  others,  not  fo  fanguine  in  their  Expefla- 
tions,  hoped  for  more  Stability  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  when  a  Man  prefided  in  it,  who  poffiefTed 
at  once  the  Confidence  of  the  Prince  and  of 
the  People. 

The  Event  ffiewed  that  thefe  wife  Prop-na- 

o 

ftics  were  made  by  Perfons  neither  converfant 
in  the  Genius  of  the  Times,  nor  in  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.  The  People  of  England 
are  fo  fond  of  their  Liberty,  that  they  ^ene- 
rally  look,  with  a  jealous  Eye,  if  not  with 
real  Averfion,  upon  the  principal  Servants  of 
the  Crown.  If,  at  any  Time,  this  Prejudice 
is  removed,  it  is  when  external  Danger  over¬ 
comes  the  groundlefs  Fears  of  internal  En¬ 
croachments  upon  their  Freedom.  The  laft 
Peace  had  removed  the  Caufe  of  their  Union 
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III  _  Favour  of  Mr.  Pin  ;  and  the  inherent 
Principle  of  Oppofition  againft  every  Admi- 
niftration,  returned  (without  any  Retrofpedl 

to  his  former  Popularity)  with  all  its  Force 
tipon  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  his  LordHiip’s 
Ambition  that  it  was  overbalanced  by  his  Vanity. 
Accuftomed  to  the  Applaufeof  the  Mob,  when 
in  Office,  he  could  not  hold,  with  Satisfaftion, 
the  Helm,  under  their  Difpleafure.  A  preci¬ 
pitate  and  unadviled  Meafure  ruined,  once, 
his  Reputation,  as  a  Politician,  and,  in  its 
Confequences,  became  extremely  humiliating 
to  his  Pride.  To  difpenfc  with  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  by  Proclamation,  either  argued  too 
much  Defpotifm,  or  Inattention  and  Ignorance 
in  theMinifter.  The  firft  Suppofition,  if  true, 
ought  to  render  him  unworthy  of  his  Place; 
the  latter  would  prove  his  Incapacity  to  guide 
the  Affairs  of  a  Great  Nation.  To  be  oblTged 
however,  to  have  an  Aft  of  Indemnity  paHed’ 
for  his  firft  Meafure,  was  not  a  good  Speci¬ 
men  of  what  the  World  were  to  expeft  from 
his  future  Conduft.  Ridiculed  without  Doors, 
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Jiarraffed  within,  removed  from  that  Place 
where  alone  his  Eloquence  could  fupport  him, 
the  Gout,  his  convenient  Friend  in  every  poli¬ 
tical  Diftrefs,  came  opportunely  to  his  Aid. 
He  retired,  if  poflible,  with  a  worfe  Grace^ 
than  the  Earl  of  Bute  •,  and  chofe  rather  to  face 
the  fevereft  Inclemency  of  the  Seafon,  than  to 
remain  in  London,  in  the  mortifying  Abfence 
of  all  his  former  Eclat  and  political  Repu¬ 
tation. 

Chagrin  and  Difappointment  were  the  Caufe^ 
Art  or  Difeafe  the  Companions  of  his  Retire¬ 
ment.  Which  of  the  two  latter  predominated 
he  has  had  the  Induftry  to  conceal  efFedually 
from  the  World.  It  is  certain,  that  upon  mar 
By  Occafions,  there  has  happened  a  wonder¬ 
ful  Coincidence  between  Fits  of  the  Gout 
and  his  political  Defigns  •,  but  whether  a  Farce 
could  be  carried  on  with  fuch  Succefs,  for  near 
three  Years,  muft  be  left  to  the  Determination 
of  thofe,  that  are  beft  acquainted  with  his  pri¬ 
vate  Charadter.  It  is  not  improbable,  but  his 
ardent  Love  of  Power,  co-operating  with  the 
earneft  Solicitations  of  thole  illuftrious  Patri¬ 
ots 
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ots  and  Statefmen,  his  two  Brothers,  has  ob¬ 
literated  the  Wounds,  which  his  Pride,  Vani¬ 
ty,  and  Ambition  received,  in  the  Year  1766. 
His  Enemies  affirm,  that  his  late  Vifit  to  SL 
James's  concealed  a  Defign  under  a  Compli¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  conltrue,  perhaps  with  Rea- 
fon,  his  aukward  Complaifance,  into  a  fawn¬ 
ing  Solicitation  for  a  Place,  which  he  had  nei¬ 
ther  the  Firmnefs  nor  Ability  to  retain,  with 
Honor  to  himfelf  nor  Benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Family  Faflion,  the 
Flints  and  inuendoes  of  the  E.  of  Q-hathayn  were 
not  underfiood  at  Court.  The  Servants  of  the 
Crown  were  too  well  eftabliffied  in  the  Confi¬ 
dence  of  the  S - n,  to  be  fliaken  by  the  Ap¬ 

pearance  of  a  Man,  who  has  added  the  Folly 
of  Age  to  his  naturaiVerfatility  and  Inconfiancy. 
The  Ihort  Trial  of  his  Abilities  in  1766,  de- 
monflrated,  that,  however  fit  he  might  have 
been  to  move,  with  Rapidity,  the  Wheels  of 
Government,  in  Time  of  War,  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  improper  to  guide  the  Machine,  with 
the  more  equal  Motion  that  bed  fuits  the  Days 
of  Peace.  He  dived  again  into  his  Obfeurity  ; 
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and  has  ended,  with  little  Luftre,  a  political 
Life,  that  was  fplendid,  if  not  worthy  of  fome 
Renown. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  certainly  born  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  Talents,  as  well  as  great  Defecfls  of  the 
Mind.  Intrepid,  high-fpirited,  and  aftive, 
there  was  a  carelefs  Decifivenefs  in  his  Mea- 
fures,  which  rendered  him  refpeftable  in  his 
very  Errors.  But  he  was,  at  the  fame  Time, 
negligent,  unintelligent,  fwayed  by  Prejudice, 
vain,  fevere,  verfatile,  ambitious,  dogmati¬ 
cal,  proud,  and  felf-fufficient.  The  Harfhnefs 
of  his  Manner,  confined  him  to  a  few  Friends, 
though  the  Splendor  of  his  Genius  gained  hirn 
many  Admirers.  A  Spendthrift,  without 
Vice  ;  a  Lover  of  Money,  without  Avarice  \ 
and  without  Generofity,  fooliflily  profufe.  He 
was  honeft,  more  from  Excefs  of  Pride,  than 
from  Principle  and  notwithftanding  his  In- 
conftancy  of  Mind,  he  preferved  his  political 
Faith,  by  being  always  the  Head,  and  not  a 
Member  of  Fadion.  Negleded  in  his  Educa¬ 
tion,  when  young,  his  forcible  Genius  was 

fplendid,  but  not  poliflicd  *,  vigorous  and 

adive. 
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adlve,  without  any  Grace.  His  Eloquence 
took  the  Colour  of  the  unformed  Tafte  of  his 
Mind :  Unpolite,  though  nervous  in  his  Sa¬ 
tire  ;  naufeous  for  want  of  Elegance  and  Art, 
in  his  Panegyric;  fpecious,  through  a  Fluen¬ 
cy  of  Elocution,  he  perfuaded  more  by  taking 
the  Ear,  than  by  convincing  the  Underdand- 
ing.  Energy  fupplied  his  Want  of  Elegance, 
and  a  rapid  Earneftnefs  took  the  Place  of  thofe 
artful,  though  apparently  negligent.  Strokes 
of  PalTion,  which  are  the  chief  Ornaments  of 

•  was,  upon  the  whole, 
what  the  World  call  a  great  Charafler,  and 
though  few  Inftances  of  his  Flumanity  can  be 
fpecified,  he  cannot  be  reckoned  a  bad  Man. 


Though  the  Earl  of  Chatham^  Genius  was 
penetrating  and  acute,  he  never  was  a  good 
Judge  of  the  Charafters  of  Men.  Given  to 
Flattery,  as  well  as  to  Abufe,  himfelf,  he  was 
always  the  Dupe  of  downright  Adulation.  His 
Friends  were  generally  thofe,  that  had  praifed 
his  Abilities  with  the  molt  Effrontery;  not  Men, 
whofe  Conduft  and  Attention  to  him,  ougin 
£0  be  more  believed,  than  the  mere  Noife  of 

Words, 


hi 
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Words.  Chance  direded  him  more  to  the 
Choice  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  in  the  Year 
1766,  than  any  Knowledge  of  thofe  great  Ta¬ 
lents,  which  his  Grace  feems  to  poffefs ;  and 
the  Ear]  of  Shelburne^ s  real  Charader  was  for¬ 
got,  in  the  fmooth  Volubility  of  his  Flattery. 
Mr.  ^ownfend  he  feems  to  have  known;  for 
who  could  be  a  Stranger  to  the  acute  Verfatili- 
ty  of  Charles?  A  Man  of  Genius,  without 
Abilities,  and  not  difhoneft,  but  variable  in 
his  Mind  ;  he  generally  intended  well,  but  his 
Sentirnents  changed  before  the  proppfed 
Good  could  be  carried  into  Execution* 

I 

We  may  draw,  as  a  general  Inference,  frora 
what  has  been  faid,  that  the  prefent  Miniftry, 
both  from  their  acknowledged  Abilities,  and 
the  Features  of  the  Times,  bid  fair  for  a  Per¬ 
manency  in  Office.  The  only  two  Men,  in  the 
Kingdom,  that  could  difturb  them,  or  turn 
them  from  the  Cabinet,  have,  by  their  owri 
Inattention,  Infatuation,  or  Folly,  ruined  every 
future  Scheme,  they  might  have  upon  leading 
in  the  Public  Councils.  The  Earl  of  Bute,  by  the 

Favor  of  the  P - ce,  might  have  governed 

the 


the  People  :  The  Earl  of  Chatham^  by  the 
Confidence  of  the  People,  might  have  conti¬ 
nued  to  guide  the  Affairs  of  the  Nation.  But 
as  the  firft  has  intailed  upon  his  Name,  the 
indelible  Stain  of  Political  Timidity  *,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  his  SecelTion,  in  the  Year  1766,  has 
betrayed  an  Inconftancy  of  Difpofition,  upon 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  depend. 

This  Reign  being  productive  of  fo  many 
Changes  in  Adminiftration,  few,  who  poffef- 
fcd  the  firfl  Offices  in  the  State,  acquired 
any  Confidence  with  the  Sovereign,  or  Im¬ 
portance  with  the  People,  from  their  Ele¬ 
vation.  Raifed  more  by  Accidents  in  Politics, 
than  from  a  prior  Opinion  of  their  Talents,  or 
Weight  in  the  Community,  they  governed  with¬ 
out  Dignity,  and  fell  without  Regret.  That 
Confequence,  which  is  obtained  only  by  a 
Permanency  in  Power,  did  not  follow  them  to 
their  Retirement,  or  furniffi  a  future  Profpedl 
of  regaining,  by  the  public  Favor,  the  Stations 
they  had  loft  by  their  own  Folly,  and  the  con- 
fcquenc  Indignation  of  the  S - n. 


Mr. 


Mr.  Grenville^  poflefled  of  thofe  labo* 
fious  Talents,  which  are  ufeful  in  inferior 
Detail,  did  not  extend  his  Ideas  to  the  great 
Movements  of  the  Machine  of  Government. 
He  owed  to  his  Predeceffor  in  Office,  a  Dig¬ 
nity,  to  which  the  uttnoft  Stretch  of  his  own 
Vanity  could  form  no  Claim.  His  Dulnefs 
had  been  miftaken  by  the  Earl  of  Bute^  for 
that  good-natured  Pafiivenefs,  which  is  more 
Fit  for  a  Tool,  than  an  independent  Minifter  5 
and,  without  any  good  Opinion  of  his  Head 
or  Heart,  he  placed  him  aloftj  by  Way  of 
Experiment,  how  far  the  Power  of  the  Crown 

could  fupport,-  in  the  higheft  Department,  a 

\' 

Mari  deftitute  of  Talents,  Popularity,  and 
Friends. 

A 

The  penurious  Dirpefition  of  Grenville^  in 
private  Life,  afiumed  the  Appearance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Oeconomy  in  his  public  Station.  His 
natural  Dullnefs  was  miftaken  for  Wifdom ; 
his  precipitate  and  unadvifed  Manner  acquired 
the  Name  of  Spirit.  Obflinacy  with  him  was 
Firmnefs  ;  a  clownifh  Rudenefs  was  Dignity  ; 
and  a  Difficulty  of  x\pprehenrion  took  the  Ap. 

pellation 
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pcllatlon  of  an  inqiiifitive  Love  of  Informal 
tion.  Men,  who  wifhed  to  fupport  a  Go¬ 
vernment,  brought  into  Contempt  by  too  much 
Pride  in  P///,  and  too  little  Spirit  inBute^  put 
the  beft  Conftrudion  upon  what  were  really 
Failings  in  Gy^enville^  and  were  it  not  for  the 
Precipitancy  of  his  Folly,  as  well  as  the  Auk- 
wardnefs  of  his  Mind,  he  might,  even  with  his 
Mediocrity  of  Genius,  have  long  governed 
this  Nation  without  Controul.  Flis  Manage- 
ment  of  the  Finances  deprived  him  of  every 
Hope  of  being  ever  high  in  the  Favor  of  the 
People  ;  an  uncourtly  Obftinacy  rendered  him 
difagreeable,  if  not  difguftful,  in  the  Clofet. 
FI  is  Meafures  fowed  Diffenfions  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  and  ruined  the  lu¬ 
crative  F'rade  with  the  Spaniards^  by  infor¬ 
cing  too  much  the  Aft  of  Navigation.  Fie 
fell,  therefore,  not  only  without  Regret,  but 
even  loaded  with  Odium  ;  and  ungracious  as 
he  is  to  the  S — ■ — n,  and  unfupported  by  the 
Favor  of  the  People,  there  are  little  Hopes 
of  his  ever  rifing  into  Power. 

The 
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1  he  private  Charadter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  is  of  that  noifelefs  Kind,  which  is 
rather  inoffenfive  than  beloved-,  deftitute  of 
Vice,  rather  than  replete  v/ith  Virtue.  In  his 
public  Life,  as  he  had  no  Opinion  of  his  ov/n, 
he  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  any  Charadter. 
Rifing  uncxpedledly  into  Office,  he  was  a 
Stranger  to  what  he  owed  his  Elevation.  His 
own  Vanity,  and  the  Flattery  of  his  undifcern- 
ing  Friends,  made  him  believe,  that  he  derived 
from  his  own  Popularity  a  Station^  which  he 
received  merely  by  the  Mifmanagement  of  his 
PredecelTor.  Miftaking  the  adlual  Effedl  of 
an  Accident  in  the  Clofet,  for  that  of  the  Cla¬ 
mour  without  Doors,  he  turned  the  Power  of 
the  Crown  to  the  Purpofes  of  Fadlion  ;  and, 
without  fufficient  Parts,  endeavoured  to  hold 

out  the  Cabinet  againll:  the - ,  by  the  Aid 

of  popular  Noife.  The  Event  fliewed  that  he 
deceived  himfelf.  Flis  Meafures  wore  too 
much  of  the  Appearance  of  a  Feeblenefs  of 
Mind,  to  gain  Popularity;  his  more  fecrec 

Behaviour  offended  his - .  He  refigned, 

without  one  Murmur  of  the  People;  and  his 
Cppohtion  ro  his  Succefibrs  has  not  been  able 

to 
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to  obliterate  the  Debility  of  his  Admini- 
ftration. 

The  aftive  Heads  of  Faftion  are,  upon  the 

Whole,  to  be  little  feared  by  Adrniniftration, 

either  from  their  Influence  with  the  People,  or 

Weight  with  the  S - n.  Their  own  Want 

of  attraftive  Talents  w^ill  always  deprive  them 

of  the  former  ;  the  unadvifed  Manner  of  their 

Oppofition,  muft,  for  ever,  deny  them  the 

latter.  The  two  neutral  noble  Lords  are  more 

formidable  to  the  prefent  Miniflry,  than  the  ill- 

cemented  Friendflu'p  of  Grenville  and  Rockm<y- 

^  <6 

ham.  But  as  the  Refignatlon  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute  betrayed  too  much  Timidity  in  him  ever 
to  come  again  into  Office  ;  fo  the  Verfatility, 
the  Flight,  the  bodily  Infir  mities  of  ihe  Earl 
of  Chatham^  have  rendered  him  unfit  to  be 
ever  trufted  in  public  Bufinefs.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  congratulate  Great  Britain,  upon  the 
Strength  her  Councils  muft  acquire,  from  that 
Profpedt  of  Permanency  in  Office,  which  the 
Situation  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Nation^  as  well 
as  his  own  Abilities,  feem  to  promife  to  ih 
Duke  of  Craft  cn. 
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